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2 THE SATURDAY MAGAZINE. 


THE GREAT SQUARE OF THE CITY OF 
MUNICH. 

Menica, or, as it is called in German, Miinchen, is 
the chief town of the circle of Isar, and the capital 
of the whole kingdom of Bavaria. It stands on an 
extensive plain upon the left bank of the river Isar, 
at a height of more than 1900 feet above the level 
of the sea. 
the Tyrolese Alps, cause the temperature of the 
atmosphere to be low in a corresponding degree, and 
render the weather often harsh, variable, and un- 
favourable to health. Munich is not a place of any 
strength ; it is, however, surrounded by a rampart, 
beyond which are the suburbs, bearing the names of 
Au and Haidhausen. 

This city was founded in 962 by Henry, Duke of 
Saxony and Bavaria, on an estate belonging to cer- 
tain monks: from this said to 
derive its name of Miinchen, which is very nearly 
the German word for monks. In 1315 it received 
the privileges of a city, and at the close of the four- 
teenth century it became the residence of the Bava- 
rian dukes. In 1632 it fell into the hands of the 
Swedes and German Protestants under Gustavus 


circumstance it is 


Adolphus; and in the beginning of the eighteenth | 


with the French 


century, when the Elector sided 
and Austria, his 


king against England, Holland, 
capital was taken possession of by the troops of the 
emperor, soon after the famous battle of Blenheim. 
Not many years subsequently it underwent a similar 
fate. In 1740, on the death of the Emperor of 
Germany, the reigning electo: ventured to come for- 
ward as a candidate for the Imperial crown; in the 
year following he lost his capital, and three years 
afterwards his whole electorate. 

In the great contest between Germany and France, 
at the close of the last century, a powerful French 
army advanced under Moreau in the summer of 
1796, and occupied Munich; the consequence was, 
that Bavaria once more renewed her ancient con- 
nexion with France, and, entering imto a separate 
treaty with that power, withdrew her contingent from 
the military force of the empire. In 1800 the capital 
was a second time occupied by Moreau; but, from 
that time till the conclusion of the war it remained 
in quiet security, its rulers preserving a firm alliance 
with Buonaparte until the decline of his power, and 
then entering into treaty with his opponents. 

Munich, according to Malte Brun, has been con- 
sidered one of the finest cities in Germany; it is 
certain that there are few towns on the continent of 
such antiquity, which present a better appearance. 
The streets are in general broad, straight, and, aceord- 
ing to the Danish geographer, “ well paved,” but, as 
a German authority says, “ not well paved;” the 
houses are lofty, and of good appearance, or, as one 
of our countrymen expresses it, “ architectural.” 
Within the last twenty years very great improvements 
have taken place, but there are still to be seen modern 
houses placed near edifices which have stood for more 
than four hundred years. Dr. Dibdin says, that, at 
first view, it looks like a modern city; and he after- 
wards adds, that, upon the whole, there is something 
very Anglicised in the appearance of this capital and 
its inhabitants. 

Munich has a number of squares, which contribute 
largely, indeed chiefly, to the beauty of its appear- 
ance; at the head of them is that which bears the 
distinguishing epithet of “ Great,” or the Grande 
Place, as it is called by the inhabitants, which occu- 
pies the centre of the city. It is now the principal 
market-place of the capital; in former times it used 
to be the scene of festivals, tournaments, and other 


This great elevation, and the vicinity of | 
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public exhibitions. The centre of it is decorated, as 
our readers will perceive from the Engraving, with a 
tall column, which was erected by the Emperor Maxi- 
milian the First, in commemoration of the battle of 
Prague; itis built of red marble in the Corinthian 
style, and its summit is crowned by a gilt statue of 
the Virgin; the angles of the square pedestal on 
which it is placed, are ornamented with bronze sta- 
tues of warriors contending with allegorical figures, 
representing Plague, Famine, War, and Mortality. 
The public buildings of Munich are numerous. 
The royal palace is a large and magnificent structure ; 
it was a common saying, we are told, in former times, 
that all the kings in Christendom might reside in 
the palace at Munich. It was built by Maximilian 
the First, and is rather more than two centuries old ; 
the exterior is of a plain character, though necessarily 
imposing from its size, one of the fronts being 550 
English feet in length. It abounds, within and with- 
out, in specimens of bronze ornament; and two 
bronze lions which support the shields of the Electo- 
rate houses of Bavaria and Lorraine, “have been 
considered,” says Dr. Dibdin, “ superior to the Lion 
in the Place of St. Mark in Venice. This immense 
pile of building,” adds the same authority, “ contains 


three courts. In that of ‘the Fountain,’ to the left, 


| under the arch, is a huge block weighing nearly 400 


Bavarian pounds. An old German inscription of the 
date of 1489, tells you that a certain Bavarian duke 
called Christopher the Leaper, threw this same pebble- 
stone toa considerable distance. Near it you observe 
three large nails driven into the wall. The highest of 
them may be about twelve feet from the ground; the 
mark which Christopher the Leaper reached in one of 
his frolicsome jumps.” In all these three courts are 
fountains, and bronze figures, forming very pleasing 
embellishments. 

The splendour of its interior constitutes, how- 
ever, the chief attraction of this palace, and has even 
gained for it the appellation of “ Enchanted.” It 
abounds in objects of the greatest value and interest ; 
“such gems, jewels, and varieties,—such miracles of 
nature and of art, as equally baffle description, and 
set conception at defiance.’ The chapel is one of its 
principal sources of splendour; it has a pavement of 
Mosaic work, composed of amethysts, jaspers, and 
lapis laguli~—a cupola whose interior is of lapis 
lazuli, adorned with gilt bronze,—a statue of the 
Virgin, in a drapery of solid gold, with a crown upon 
her head, composed of diamonds,—a massive golden 
cracifix, adorned with precious stones, and having upon 
it an inscription which is cut in an emerald of an inch 
square,—a reliquary adorned with ancient eameos,— 
a casket of massive gold weighing twenty-four pourids, 
and containing a painting of the resurrection, and 
of paradise, in enamel,—a pearl of the greatest 
beauty, known in Europe by the name of the 
Palatinal—a piece of native gold, weighing more 
than twenty-four pounds ;—these are some of the 
treasures which belong to this chapel of fairy land.” 
“ Even the very organ,” adds our guide, “ is con- 
structed of gold, silver, ebony, turquoise, and lapis 
lazuli ornaments; of pearls and of coral. As to the 
huge altar of massive silver, adorned with cariatides, 
candelabra, statues, vases, and bouquets of the same 
metal,—what shall I say of these; all the fruit of the 
munificent spirit of Maximilian? Truly I would 
pass over the whole with an indifferent eye to gaze 
upon a simple altar of pore gold, the sole ornament 
of the prison of the unfortunate Mary Queen of 
Scots, which Pope Leo the Eleventh gave to William 
the Fifth Elector of Bavaria.” 

Among the other public buildings are the council- 
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house, arsenal, barracks, mint, and the erections 
appropriated to the various establishments of art and 
science. The ecclesiastical edifices are equally im- 
portant; besides the cathedral, the city can boast of 
more than twenty considerable churches. The literary 
and scientific institutions of Munich are numerous; 
and its collections of works of art and of books are 
highly valuable. The charitable institutions form an 
equally prominent feature, perhaps they are still 
more praiseworthy. The hospital has accommodation 
for 700 patients, besides 60 chambers for the use of 
those whose easier circumstances permit them to 
remunerate the charity. Houses of Correction have 
been established since 1790 for vagrants; and at the 
same time, and at the suggestion of the same in- 
dividual, Count Rumford, an establishment was 
founded for the daily distribution of provisions to 
600 paupers. A secret passage leads to the interior 
of the building erected for this purpose; so that 
those who wish to hide their poverty from the public 
eye, are enabled to enter it and carry away their 
supplies without being observed. “ It has been 
affirmed,” says Malte Brun, “ that respectable indi- 
viduals, victims to the vicissitudes of fortune, are 
thus better enabled to endure the hardships of 
poverty.” 





Tue study of material nature should not be exelusive. We 
have been, perhaps, occupied rather too exclusively in ob- 
serving and describing the details and minutenesses of 
material nature. It is right that these should be carefully 
studied, because we cannot have exact knowledge of things 
any other way; and they furnish the facts and grounds of 
the grandest speculations, But still, with the earthly and 
the palpable, the heavenly and the intellectual should be 
associated. For the contemplation of the plans and prin- 
ciples of their magnificent Author, and of the means He 
has employed, and of the results which they have produced, 
will always be amongst the sublimest subjects of our 
thoughts, and a constaut fountain of intellectual enjoyment ; 
and though we, who can rarely justly estimate the inten- 
tions of each other, whom we daily see, must always be 
very imperfectly qualified to criticise or appreciate the un- 
revealed purposes of the Almighty, yet we cannot err, if 
we always believe, that the universal reason why any or 
every part and substance are what they are, will always 
be, because he has deliberately chosen, planned, and formed 
them to be so. Let this be the fixed deduction of our 
reason, and then it will be gratifying to the intellect to 
endeavour to comprehend the manner in which He causes 
what we admire or are studying; and to explore the 
reasons which appear to have actuated Him in His ways 
as well as His works. The satisfaction will always increase 
with the success; but there will be pleasure in the effort 
even where it is unavailing, because it is one of the laws 
assigned to our intellectual nature, that the true knowledge 
of Him shall be attended with sweet and ennobling feel- 
ings; and that every endeavour to attain it, reverentially 
pursued, shall be one of the most agreeable exercises of our 
thinking faculty —Suaron TurNeER. 





Loox to your heart, and if at any moment the cloud and 
the darkness come over you, pray for light, and for forgive- 
ness, from that God in whom you live, and move, and have 
your being! The earthquake may crush, and the flood 
overwhelm, and the pestilence sweep away the children of 
men; but are you to be told, that let death, which must 
come, come when it may, it comes, and ean only come, in 
the order of Providence? How infinitely little then im- 
ports it whether it comes soon or late, life being but “a 
place which God hath given us in time, for the desiring of 
eternity !"——Sourney. 


Fine sense, and exalted sense, are not half so valuable as 
common sense, There are forty men of wit for one man of 
sense ; and he that will carry nothing about him but gold, 
will be eyery day at a loss for want of ready change, 





who are to come after him, 
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FOREST TREES. 


I am fond of listening to the conversation of English 
gentlemen on rural concerns, and of noticing with 
what taste and discrimination, and what strong, un- 
affected interest, they will discuss topics, which in 
other countries are abandoned to mere woodmen, or 
rustic cultivators. I have heard a noble earl descant 
on park and forest scenery, with the science and 
feeling of a painter. He dwelt on the shape and 
beauty of particular trees on his estate, with as much 
pride and technical precision, as though he had been 
discussing the merits of statues in his collection, I 
found that he had gone considerable distances to 
examine trees which were celebrated among rural 
amateurs; for it seems that trees, like horses, have 
their established points of excellence, and that there 
are some in England which enjoy very extensive 
celebrity from being perfect in their kind. 

There is something nobly simple and pure in such 
a taste. It argues, I think, a sweet and generous 
nature, to have this strong relish for the beauties of 
vegetation, and this friendship for the hardy and 
glorious sons of the forest. There is a grandeur of 
thought connected with this part of rural economy. 
It is, if I may be allowed the figure, the heroic line 
of husbandry. It is worthy of liberal, and free-born, 
and aspiring men. He who plants an oak, looks 
forward to future ages, and plants for posterity. 
Nothing can be less selfish than this. He cannot 
expect to sit in its shade, nor enjoy its shelter; but 
he exults in the idea that the acorn which he has 
buried in the earth, shall grow up into a lofty pile, 
and shall keep on flourishing, and increasing, and 
benefiting mankind, long after he shall have ceased 
to tread his paternal fields. 

Indeed, it is the nature of such occupations, to lift 
the thought above mere worldliness. As the leaves 
of trees are said to absorb all noxious qualities of the 
air, and breathe forth a purer atmosphere, so it seems 
to me as if they drew from us all sordid and angry 
passions, and breathed forth peace and philanthropy. 
There is a serene and settled majesty in woodland 
scenery that enters into the soul, and dilates and 
elevates it, and fills it with noble inclinations. The 
ancient and hereditary groves, too, that embower this 
island, are most of them full of story. They are 
haunted by the recollections of the great spirits of past 
ages, who have sought for relaxation among them, 
from the tumult of arms, or the toils of state, or 
have wooed the muse beneath their shade, 

It is becoming, then, for the high arid generous 
spirits of an ancient nation, to cherish these sacred 
groves that surround their ancestral mansions, and to 
perpetuate them to their descendants. Brought up, 
as I have been, in republican habits and principles, I 
can feel nothing of the servile reverence for titled 
rank merely because it is titled. But I trust I am 
neither churl nor bigot in my creed. Ido see and 
feel how hereditary distinction, when it falls to the lot 
of a generous mind, may elevate that mind into true 
nobility. It is one of the effects of hereditary rank, 
when it falls thus happily, that it multiplies the 
duties, and, as it were, extends the existence of the 
possessor. He does not feel himself a mere individual 
link in creation, responsible only for his own brief 
term of being. He carries back his existence in 
proud recollection, and he extends it forward in 
honourable anticipation, He lives with his ancestry, 
and he lives with his posterity. To both does he 
consider himself involved in deep responsibilities. 
As he has received much from those that have gone 
before, so he feels bound to transmit much to those 
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Ilis domestic andertakings seem to imply a longer 
existence than those of ordinary men. None are so 
apt to build and plant for future centuries, as noble 
spirited men who have received their heritages from 
foregoing ages. 

I can easily imagine, therefore, the fondness and 
pride with which I have noticed English gentlemen, 
of generous temperaments, but high aristocratic 
feelings, contemplating those magnificent trees, which 
rise like towers and pyramids from the midst of their 
paternal lands. ‘There is an affinity between all 
natures, animate and inanimate. The oak, in the 
pride and lustihood of its growth, seems to me to 
take its range with the lion and the eagle, and to 
assimilate, in the grandeur of its attributes, to heroic 
and intellectual man. 

With its mighty pillar rising straight and direct 
toward heaven; bearing up its leafy honours from the 
impurities of earth, and supporting them aloft in free 
air, and glorious sunshine, it is an emblem of what 
a true nobleman should be; a refuge for the weak,— 
a shelter for the oppressed,—a defence for the de- 
fenceless; warding off from the peltings of the storm, 
or the scorching rays of arbitrary power. He who 
is this, is an ornament, and a blessing to his native 
land. He who is otherwise, abuses his eminent advan- 
tages ;—abuses the grandeur and prosperity which he 
has drawn from the bosom of his country. Should 
tempests arise, and he be laid prostrate by the storm, 
who would mourn over his fall ?—Should he be borne 
down by the oppressive hand of power, who would 
murmur at his fate?—“ Why cumbereth he the 
ground?”——WasuincTon IkvinG, 





Ir is the general misfortune not to be content with what 
we have; not to see or cultivate the sources of comfort 
which, in our personal circumstances, may be realized ; and 
not to value what we are enjoying, because we have it, and 
by the daily use of it become indifferent to it, till we learn 
its importance by its departing from us. If every one 
would but study to extract pleasure from their means of 
pleasure, however humble, and to be as happy as it is in their 
power to make themselves in their situation, without looking 
at other means of gratification which are not within their 
reach; all would experience a comfortable manhood, and 
learn from their own experience that every one may be in 
this agreeable condition. The Apostle presents to us the 
true and golden rule on this subject: “ For I have learned 
in whatsoever state I am, therewith to be content.” On 
this principle, we shall find that we may all sing with 
sincerity the sensible old song, 


My mind to me a kingdom is, 
Such perfect joy therein I find.——Turner. 


Tr we look into the behaviour of many whom we daily con- 
verse with, we shall find that most of their hours are taken 
up in those three important articles of eating, drinking, and 
sleeping I do not suppose that a man loses his time, who 
is not engaged in public affairs, or in an illustrious course 
of action. On the contrary, I believe our hours may very 
often be more profitably laid out in such transactions as 
make no figure in the world, than in such as are apt to draw 
upon them the attention of mankind. One may become 
wiser and better, by several methods of employing one’s 
self in secrecy and silence, and do whatis laudable, without 
noise or ostentation. I would, however, recommend to 
every one of my readers, the keeping a journal of their lives 
for one week, and setting down punctually their whole series 
of employments during that space of time. This kind of 
self-examination would give them a true state of themselves, 
and incline them to consider seriously what they are about. 
One day would rectify the omissions of another, and make 
aman weigh al! those different actions, which, though they 
are easi\ forgotten, must certainly be accounted for.— 
AppIsON. 
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NIGHTSHADE, 


LaTIN may be considered as the language of natural 
history, at least, of the scientific part of it. Lin- 
nzus, the great Swedish naturalist, and our own 
countryman Ray, as well as most other naturalists 
of eminence, wrote chiefly in that language. If this 
practice was objectionable on account of its rendering 
the works of scientific men unintelligible, and there- 
fore useless to all but the learned, it had, nevertheless, 
at the same time, its corresponding advantages. 
Latin is, perhaps, of all others, the most universal 
language, being understood by men of education in 
all countries; and accordingly, in former times, 
books written in Latin, whether by an Englishman, a 
Frenchman, or a Spaniard, &c., became more widely 
circulated and more generally perused than they 
would have been, had they been written in any one 
of the modern languages. A still greater advantage 
is the far superior degree of accuracy and precision 
which the use of the Latin language affords to the 
nomenclature of natural history, or the naming of 
plants and animals. 





Tue Woopy Nicutsnapnr, or Birrer-Sweer, 
(Solanum Dulcamara. ) 


Linneus first introduced the practice of giving 
appropriate generic and specific names, the one de- 
noting the genus to which any plant or animal 
belonged, the other the particular species; for ex- 
ample, Rosa canina signifies that the plant so named 
belongs to the genus Rosa (Rose), and that it is 
that particular species called canina (or Dog Rose), 
and no other. Before his time, species were not 
generally distinguished by a scientific name, but 
rather by a short description, a method which was 
neither so convenient nor so effectual in identifying 
them as that which he adopted merely by the em- 
ployment of two words. 

The English names of plants, and, it may be added, 
the native names used in most other countries, are 
often extremely vague and uncertain, and great con- 
fusion has arisen from the circumstance of the same 
name being occasionally applied to several plants, 
and those too, plants widely diifering in their cha- 
racters and properties from each other. In a large 
and extensive genus, that is, a genus comprehending 
a great number of species, many of the latter have 
scarcely acquired a distinct English appellation. The 
term “ Dog Rose” is often indiscriminately applied 
to almost all or any of our wild roses, of which 
botanists have enumerated not less than twenty 
species or more as natives of Britain; and so in 
many other cases, 
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Again, wita respect to insects still greater uncer- 
tainty prevails. People talk of bees, flies, moths, 
&c., without distinguishing one kind of bee, or fly, 
or moth, from another, or without being at all aware, 
perhaps, how many species of each are produced in 
their own neighbourhood, and are constantly before 
them. In fact, not one in ten even of our British 
insects has yet received an appropriate English name 
to distinguish it from other species of the same genus. 

But to return to plants: the English name “ Night- 
shade,” has been applied to two of our native plants, 
which are widely different, not being even of the same 
genus; namely, first, Solanum dulcamara, (Woody 
Nightshade, or Bitter-sweet,) a rambling, half-shrubby 
plant, common in moist hedges, &c., and bearing a 
dark blue or purple flower, and bunches of red 
berries; and, secondly, Atropa belladonna, (Deadly 





Deapty Nicutsnapr, (Alropa belladenna. 


Nightshade, or Dwale, as it is sometimes called,) a 
large, herbaceous, perennial plant, (of much rarer 
occurrence,) producing a dingy, purplish, bell-shaped 
flower, and a black berry as large as a small cherry. 
There is also a third kind of Nightshade, native of 
England, Solanum nigrum (Common or Garden Night- 
shade), an annual plant, frequently found on dung- 
hills, heaps of soil, &c.; and though it bears a white 
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Common Garven Nicutsuapne, (Solanum nigrum. ) 


blossom, it has been named nigrum, that is, black, 
because the berry of it is black, to distinguish it 
from Solanum dulcamara, the berry of which, as we 
have said, is red. Now as all these plants possess 
considerable medicinal properties, and are more or 
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less of a poisonous nature, it is a matter of import- 
ance that they should be accurately distinguished ; and 
serious consequences may arise from mistaking one 
for another, as will appear by the following instance. 

A medical gentleman had occasion to make up for 
a patient a physician's prescription, of which one 
ingredient consi»d of a decoction of Solanum dul- 
camara; not having much knowledge of plants, he 
applied to a botanical friend to know where he could 
procure the Deadly Nightshade, which happened not 
to grow in that neighbourhood: on looking at the 
prescription his friend informed him that the medicine 
prescribed was not, as he had supposed, the Deadly 
Nightshade, (Atropa belladonna,) which is a powerful 
poison, but the Woody Nightshade, (Solanum dulca- 
mara,) a plant of far milder virtues. Now these two 
plants have in outward appearance no resemblance 
whatever to each other, but are in all respects so 
totally unlike, that the one could never have been 
mistaken for the other, were it not for the cireum- 
stance of each bearing the English name of Night- 
shade. Such is the inconvenience oceasioned by 
different plants bearing in common the same name! 
And so necessary is it for medical practitioners to 
know distinctly the plants they have to administer, 
and their respective properties ! 

The two species of Solanum above mentioned, are, 
we believe, but little employed in the modern practice 
of medicine. But recent discovery has of late years 
proved the Deadly Nightshade, (Atropa belladonna,) 
to be a most valuable plant, possessing as it does 
the singular property, when applied externally, by 
rubbing on the face and forehead, of dilating, that 
is, expanding or widening, the pupil of the eye; 
accordingly it is with great advantage so applied, 
previously to the performance of many operations on 
the eye. 

Instances have been known of death ensuing in 
consequence of children having eaten the berries ot 
the Deadly Nightshade, and on this account, probably, 
the plant, which was always a local species, that is, 
confined chiefly to particular spots and not generally, 
distributed, has been nearly eradicated from places 
where it once grew in considerable abundance,——-Br. 


AN EVENING IN JULY. 
For some time after sunset the hemisphere glowed 
with purple light, then faded to a silver gray, which 
was bright enough to show, to modest advantage, the 
fine country I travelled through; but by the time I 
had passed through Reading, there was an absence ot 
light and objects, which prepared me well for the 
magnificent spectacle I was to be entertained with, 
when the night began “to hang out her golden lamps.” 
With great attention I watched the rising of every 
star, till the whole heaven glowed with living sap- 
phires; then I chose to consider them no longer 
separately as glowing gems, but lost myself in worlds 
beyond worlds, and system beyond system ; till my 
mind rose to the great Maker of them all, who has 
not only given the stupendous laws by which all these 
vast bodies move, but with the same precision has 
appointed the modes and term of existence of the 
smallest animal that inhabits them, and to the least 
atom that composes these worlds has given its inva- 
riable properties. I should have trembled at the 
thought of my own littleness, when my mind returned 
home from the contemplation of the universe, if I had 
not considered that the same Hand that created it, 
feeds the ravens and upholds the sparrow, and has 
provided as infallibly for the preservation of the spe- 
cies of mites, as for the conservation of ovr solar 
system.—Mrs. ExizapetH MONTAGUE, 
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PROVERBS. VI. 
60. Safe inn safe find. 


Do nothing without foresight: “ A little warimess pre- 
vents much weariness.” It was a saying of Cardinal 
Richelieu, that Unfortunate and Imprudent were but two 
words for the same thing; for instance, whatever our ex- 
pectations may be, it is wise to keep ~ithin the compass 
of what we actually possess; as the, ud of profuseness is 
generally misery, if not a prison. The Portuguese say, 
An empty purse makes a man wise, but too late: and some 
one has wittily remarked of those who are in a hurry to 
engage themselves as bail for others, or who undertake 
any extravagant scheme which it may pinch them to get 
honourably through, that they go in at the wide end of the 
horn and must come out at the narrow. Still, let not this 
spirit of caution withhold from works ofanercy ; we ought to 
proportion our charity to the recessities of others and our 
own ability. It is one of thé characters of a Christian to 
dispense liberally, and enjoy moderately, the goods he knows 
he may lose and must leave. Such clarity is the safe 
binding recommended in the proverb, and we are assured 
that it will be followed by safe finding, though after many 
days, (Eccl. xi. 1.) Let this be illustrated by a remark- 
able epitaph on a very ancient monument to one of the 
Courtenay family, which formerly stood in a chapel at 
Tiverton 

Ho! ho! who lies here ? 

"Tis I, the good Earl of Devonshire, 
With Kate my wife, to me full dear. 
We lived together fifty-five year. 
That we speuit, that we had; 

That we left, that we lost; 

That we Gave, that we HAVE. 


61. Who so bold as nuinp Bayard* ? 


Ray's note here is from the Greek: “ Ignorance breeds 
confidence; consideration breeds slowness and wariness.” 
This Proverb, while it recommends caution in general, 
censures the headlong rashness with which young men 
sometimes set their unripe opinions against the experience 
of parents, who having travelied further on the road of life, 
are hikely to be better acquainted with it. “ Rehoboam lost 
his kingdom,” says Bacon, “ not from refusing counsel, but 
from taking counsel from young and inconsiderate men. 
Young men in the conduct of affairs, embrace more than 
they can hold; stir more than they can quiet; fly to the end 
without considering the means. They use extreme reme- 
dies at first, and (which doubleth all errors) they will not 
acknowledge nor retract them; like an unsteady horse 
that will neither stop nor turn.” Similar to it is the 
following :— 


62. BLinp men must not run, nor judge of colours; 
And George Withers's couplet— 


His pace must wary be and slow, 
That hath a slippery way to go. 


63. A Bow long bent at last waweth weak. 


“ This,” says Ray, “may be applied both to the 
body and the mind: too much labour and study weakens 
and impairs both the one and the other.” Our young 
readers well know this proverb in another shape; which is 
fair enough, if it be not acted upon too freely: All work 
and no play makes Jack a dull boy. 

It was a good answer of St. Anthony the hermit, toa hunts- 
man who had taken notice of his former strictness and self- 
denial, and afterwards saw him laughing and merry with 
his brethren that came to see him. The hermit perceived 
what was passing in the man’s mind, and said, Huntsman, 
bend thy bow. He did so. Bend it more: he obeved 
him. Bend tt yet more. No, answered the huntsman, 
then it will break. Just so, said the hermit, it ts with 
these severities; too much of them spoils all, but the 
moderate use of them does good both to soul and body, 


64. Busy will have bands. 


Ray's quaint paraphrase upon this proverb is as 
follows :— Persons that are meddling and troublesome, 
must be tied short.” 


a Busy-bodies and intermeddlers,” says an old writer, 
are a dangerous sort of people to have to do withal ; for 


* Bayanp, a bay horse,—Jounson. 
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there's no mischief that may not be wrought by the craft 
and manage of a double tongue, with a foolish credulity to 
work upon. There's hardly a greater pest to government, 
conversation, the peace of societies, relations, and families, 
than officious tale-bearers and busy intermeddlers, These 
pick-thanks are enough to set mankind together by the 
ears; they live upon calumny and slander: these are the 
people that set their neighbours’ houses on fire to roast 
their own eggs.” 

Assigning this meaning to the word Busy by joining it 
with Body, we shall easily understand the proverb which 
stands next upon our list. 

65. Who more nusy than he that has least do ? 


And yet every one has, or ought to have, something 
to do; he has a talent intrusted to him, which it is his 
bounden duty to improve to the best advantage. If each 
person would properly apply to himself the advice of the 
wise man,—Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with 
thy might, (Eccl. ix. 10,) there would be no officious prying 
into the business of others ; and 

When each man keeps unto his trade, 

Then all things will be better made.—WitnHeErs. 
66. As you have made your BED, so you must lie; or 
67. As you BREW so you must drink. 

It has been said, that each man is the architect of 
his own fortune; and this saying, duly weighed, will appear 
to have much truth in it, particularly when it is remembered, 
how many persons, to whom the door of advancement 
seemed shut, have risen by industry and zeal to positions 
of great eminence and usefulness. It is only from doing 
our duty when young, that we can expect comfort and 
sufficiency in age. “ No gains without pains,” says a 
Spanish proverb; and on the other hand, we cannot look 
for health and prosperity from intemperance and waste- 
fulness, but must take the consequence of our own fault. 
Zeno the philosopher, having detected his servant in a 
theft, ordered him to be whipped: the servant, in excuse 
for what he had done, said, it was decreed by the fates 
that he should be a thief, alluding to the doctrine of 
fatalism which his master maintained. And so it was 
decreed, said Zeno, that you should be whipped. For a 
larger and higher application of this adage, we refer our 
readers to GALATIANS Vi. 7, 8, 9. 

68. BeGcGars must not be choosers. 


But beggars often are choosers ; and in this great me- 
tropolis, demand money instead of a ticket to a charitable 
institution, which, if they deserved it, would relieve them 
effectually ; but too many of them know, that their cha- 
racter would be investigated, and in that case their trade 
spoiled, We may be permitted, however, to consider this 
proverb in a religious point of view. In reference to God, 
whose good Providence watches over us for good, we are 
all beggars,—petitioners dependent on his bounty, and not 
only so, but blind beggars; and yet how apt we are to be 
choosers; anxious to cater for ourselves, instead of referring 
more to the good Shepherd, who, if we place our trust in 
him, will take care that we want no manner of thing that 
is good. It seems to remind us not to be over anxious as 
to what we shall eat, or what we shall drink, or what we 
shall put on, but to apply to our own individual need that 
beautiful sentence, which has more solid practical instruction 
in it than whole volumes of modern infidelity —Put thou 
thy trust in the Lord, and be doing good; dwell in the 
land, and verily thou shalt be fed. (Ps. xxxvii. 3.) 


69. The purDEN which one likes is not felt. 


A sense of duty lightens labour. Those who are 
fond of their profession think nothing of the toil it imposes, 
but perform as a pleasure what others consider a trouble. 
This is true of men in every calling: and the porter may 
be more cheerful under his load, than the lounger who feels 
nothing heavy upon him but his time. The former would 


tell us he likes to be employed, and that he has a way of 


carrying his burden which takes off the weight; and thus 


he would furnish a lesson of contentment well worthy of 


being applied in the affairs of life. Here again, however, 
the proverb holds out another branch, from which we may 
shake a little more fruit. There are certain dues owed to 
governors and superiors, both in public and private, as 
payment or requital for benefits conferred; and whether in 
the light of a loyal subject, or of a member of the domestic 
circle, a well-regulated mind will delight to render tribute 
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to whom tribute is due, honour to whom honour. What an 
affecting picture of the filial and parental character is given 
by Virgil in the words which he puts in the mouth of Aineas, 
when describing his escape from the flames of Troy: 
“T, on my bending back, 
The welcome load of my dear Father take, 
While on my better hand Ascanius hung, 
And with unequal paces tript along.” 


ha 


70. A good BEGINNING makes a good ending. 
Ray's comment on this is, A good life makes a good 
death. M. 





THE CULTURE AND MANUFACTURE OF 
INDIGO. 


Tue Indigo of commerce, so well known as a beau- 
tiful and permanent blue dye, is manufactured from 
several plants, particularly the Indigofera anil, a large 
American plant, and the Indigofera tinctoria, a native 
of China. 

The Indigofera anil is a small shrub, two or three 
fect in height, a native of the West Indies and South 
America, and formerly the finest and most valuable 





Indigo was brought from Guatimala; but since its 
manufacture engaged the attention of the British 
inhabitants of the East Indies, Indigo, superior even 
to that of Guatimala, has been imported in consider- 
able quantity from that quarter. . Indigo is what is 
called a substantive colour, that is, when in solution 
it will communicate its colour directly to the sub- 
stance which is dipped into it, without the iaterven- 
tion of any chemical preparation of the cloth by 
means of an earthy or metallic basis. Colours that 
require the mediation of some such basis are called 


adjective colours. 
A substance resembling Indigo is said to have been 
known to the ancients ; this is supposed to have been 





Woad, a blue dye, prepared from the Jsatis tinctoria, 
which resembles Indigo in all its properties, excepting 
that of brilliancy of colour; it is at present used in | 
the dyeing of blue along with Indigo. The culture | 
and preparation of Indigo was known to the Oriental | 


nations long before it was introduced into Europe. | 
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greater length of time, the blossoms will appear, 
and the leaves become more dry and harder, and 
yield the colouring matter in less quantity, and of an 
inferior quality, After the first gathering, the new 
branches and leaves may be gathered every five or 
six weeks, provided the weather is moist, for if cut 
in a dry season the plant will be destroyed. 

The plants being cut to within a few inches of the 
ground, are carried by the negroes to the factory, to 
be soaked. The cisterns intended to contain the 
Indigo are three in number, generally one above the 
other, so that the second which is lower than the 
bottom of the first, can receive the liquor contained 
in the first, when the small canals at its side are 
opened, and the third can also in its turn receive the 
contents of the second. These cisterns are in general 
formed of solid masonry, well cemented together. 
The first and largest of these cisterns is usually 
twenty feet long and twelve or fifteen in width, ihe 
depth being three or four feet; this is called the 
soaking trough. The second is called the battery, or 
pounding trough; it is about half the size of the 
first; the third, which is much smaller, is named the 
settling trough. 

About eightcen or twenty bundles of the plant are 
in general sufficient to filla soaking trough of the 
size we have mentioned; they are then covered with 
water, and pieces of wood are laid across to keep 
the Indigo under. According to the heat of the 
weather and the greater or less tenderness of the 
plants, the process of fermentation takes place sooner 
or later; sometimes in six hours, and sometimes, 
though very rarely, not until twenty hours. As the 
fermentation proceeds, the liquor gradualiy becomes 
more opaque, and of a blueish colour, bordering on 
violet. They then, without meddling with the plants, 
open the little canals at the bottom of the vat, and 
allow the liquor, impregnated with the salts and 
substance of the Indigo, which have been separated 
by fermentation, to run into the battery or second 
trough, while the contents of the first vat are laid 
aside as nearly useless, to give place to a fresh 


The most detailed account we find of the manufacture supply. The liquid in the battery is now violently 


of Indigo is in the travels of Lab&t to the islands of | 
America; and as the process employed at yoesent | 
is the same in most particulars, we shall abridge his 
description of an Indigo manufactory, and of the 
culture of the plant. 

The Indigo plant requires rather a rich soil, and 
not too dry ; it exhausts the land much, and during | 
its growth must be kept very free from weeds: in | 
preparing the ground for the reception of the seed, | 
the hoeing and raking is repeated as many as five | 
different times. Although Indigo is perennial, yet | 
as the young plants yield a greater quantity of the 
dye than the older, the practice of rearing them every | 
two years from seed is in general followed. Small 
holes are hoed to receive the seed, two or three inches 
in depth, and about a foot asunder in every direction, | 
a straight line being carefully preserved. When the | 
hoers have arrived at the end of the field, each of the 
workmen provides himself with a small bag of seed, 
and, retracing his steps, places in each of the holes 
he has made eleven or thirteen seeds, for, in their 
estimation, any but an odd number would be unlucky. 

Although any part of the year is proper for sowing 
the Indigo, it is necessary that the weather should 


not be dry, for fear of having the seed destroyed by | 


insects, or swept away by the high winds. As soon 
as the plant is above the earth, the work of weeding 
commences, and must be pursued unremittingly until 
the plant is in fit state for cutting, which will be in 


stirred about, or churned, as it were, until the ex- 
tracted matters begin to separate from the more 
liquid, and assume a more solid form, The great art 
of the workmen appears to consist in knowing the 
exact time when it is proper to leave off agitating 
the liquid, since, if it is done too soon, the separation 
is not complete, and if continued too long, it is again 
distributed through the water. If the proper time 
has been chosen, the more solid parts will gradually 


| settle at the bottom of the battery, of a consistence 


like mud, and the water becomes clear. Little holes 
which have been made at different heights on the 
sides of the battery are then opened, one after the 
other, until the water is drawn off nearly to a level with 


the sediment, which is then allowed to run through 


the openings in the front, into the last or smallest re- 
ceptacle; it is there allowed to remain for a short time, 
when it is placed in pointed cloth bags from fifteen 
to eighteen inches in length; these are hung up until 
the remainder of the water has drained off. 

When this is done it is spread out in boxes three 
or four feet in length, two feet wide, and about three 
inches deep; it is then exposed to the air and 
thoroughly dried. While it is drying, it is essential 
to the goodness of the dye that it should be carefully 
preserved from exposure either to the rays of the sun 
or to the rain. 

Lime-water or caustic alkali is at present added to 
the second vat, to promote the precipitation of the 


about two months; if it is allowed to grow for a | Indigo, when it is observed to be distinctly granulated. 
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In Egypt, instead of subjecting the plants to the 
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pounds of bran. The whole of this mixture, grounds 


process of fermentation, they are boiled for the space of | and all, is put into the vat; six pounds of Indigo 


three or four hours, and this, it appears, causes the por- 
tions of the vegetable which contain the dye to sepa- 
rate, in the same manner as if they had been fermented. 

The immense use of Indigo in dyeing is at present 
well understood. As early as the year 1339, the 
Woad and Indigo dyers were recognised among the 
Germans as a distinct trade, and were afterwards 


| ground in water are then put in, and after raking it 
| carefully (stirring it with a rake), the vat is to be 
covered, a slow fire being kept up round it. Twelve 
| hours after it has been filled, it is to be raked a 
| second time, and so on every twelve hours, until the 
liquor becomes blue, which happens in about forty- 
eight hours. If the bath has been well managed, it 


incorporated by charter with certain dyers from Italy | will then be of a fine green, covered with coppery- 


and Flanders, wnder the name of Art, Woad, and 
Fine Dyers; but soon after their establishment they 
excited the jealousy of a more ancient corporation, 
the Black Dyers, and as Indigo was employed by the 
-y»mer, the Black Dyers exerted themselves so suc- 
cessfully in decrying the use of it, that the Elector 
of Saxony, listening to their selfish suggestions, was 
prevailed upon to issue severe prohibitions against 
those who should employ it in dyeing. In the pro- 
hibitory edicts which were passed against it, it is 
described as a corrosive colour, and fit food only for 
the devil: these acts were passed between the years 
1521 and 1547. 

In 1831, the quantity of Indigo imported into | 
Great Britain amounted to as much as 7,299,605 lbs. 
Of this quantity 6,996,063 lbs. were from India, and 
149,349 from the British West Indies. But the 
import. of this article in the years 1826-7-8-9, | 
averaged as much as 9,000,000 lbs.. The attention of | 
the English was first directed to the cultivation of 
Indigo in India in 1783. 

A vat in which Indigo is employed without Woad 
is called an Indigo vat. The vessel used in preparing 
it is a copper, which, being of a conical shape, leaves 


between it and the surrounding brick-work at the | in dyeing what is called Saxon-blue. 


bottom, sufficient space for containing the fire. Into 
this copper are poured about forty buckets of water, 
in which have been’ boiled six pounds of salt of 
tartar, or potash, twelve ounces of madder, and six 


coloured scales, and a blue scum or flower. 

When cloth is to be dyed, the bath is stirred 
about two hours before the immersion of the stuff; 
and to prevent the latter coming in contact with the 
sediment at the bottom of the vat, it is supported by 
a netting stretched upon iron or copper hoops, which 
are fastened with cords to hoops on the sides of the 
vat: when wool is to be dyed another netting is 
placed over it, to keep it under the surface of the 
bath. By means of this apparatus, the stuff pre- 
viously wrung out of hot water is introduced into 
the vat, and kept there a longer or shorter time, 
according to the intended depth of colour. After 
being taken out it is wrung above the dyeing vessel 


| and exposed to the air, when the green colour which 


it had imbibed from the bath is instantly changed 
into a blue, by the absorption of the oxygen of the 
atmosphere. Ina rich bath it is difficult to give a 
uniform colour to light blues: the best method of 
obtaining such shades is to use vats already exhausted, 
and which are beginning to grow cold. 

Another preparation of Indigo for the purpose ot 
dyeing blue is obtained by dissolving the Indigo in 
sulphuric acid; this, when diluted with water, is used 
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